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CONTINUED. 
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The Story of dmlac continued. 


a ] AM not yet willing,” said the prince, “ to 
sqppose that happiness is so parsimoniously 
distriputed to mortals ; nor can believe but that, 
if { had the choice of life, I should be able to 
fill every day with pleasure. I would injure 
no man, and should provoke no resentment: 
I would relieve every distress, and shouid en- 
joy the benediction of gratitude. I would 
choose my friends among the wise, and my 
wife among the virtuous ; and therefore shcuid 
bein no danger from treachery, or unkindness. 
My children should, by my care, be learned 
and pious, and would repay to my age what 
their childhood had received. What would 
dare to molest him who might caljl on every 
side to thousands enriched by his bounty, or 
assisted by his power ? And why should not 
life glide quietly away in the soft reciprocation 
of protection and reverence ? All this may be 
“one withont the help of Kuropean refinements, 
which appear by their effects to be rather spe- 
cious than useful. Let us leave them, and 
pursue our journey.” 

“From Palestine,” said Imlac, “ I passed 
ihrough many regions of Asia; in the more 
civilized kingdoms asa trader, and among the 
barbarians of the mountains asa pilgrim. At 
last I began to long for my native country, that 
I might repose, alter my travels and fatigues, 
in the places where I had spent my earliest 
_ years, and gladden my old companions with 
the recital of my adventures. Often did I 
figure to myself those with whom I had sport- 
ed away the gay hours of dawning life, sitting 
round “me in its evening, wondering at my 
tales, and listening to my counsels. 

“ When this thought had taken possession 
of my mind, I considered every moment as 
wasted which did not bring me nearer to Abis- 
siniae I hastened into Egypt, and, notwith- 
standing my impattence, was detained ten 
months in contemplation of its ancient mag- 
nificence, and in inquiries after the remains of 
its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a mix- 
ture of all nations ; some brought thither by 
the love of knowledge, some by the hope of 
gain, and many by the desire of living after 
their own mauner without observation, and of 
lying hid in the obscurity of multitudes: for, 
in a city, populous as Cairo, it is possible to 
obtain at the same time the gratifications of 
society, and the secrecy of solitude. . 

“ From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and em- 
barked on the Red Sea, passing along the 
coast till Larrived at the port from which I had 
departed twenty years before. Here I joined 
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myself to a caravan, and re-entered my native 
country. 

“ T now expected the caresses of my kins- 
men and the congratulations of my friends, and 
was not without hope that my father, what- 
ever value he had set upon riches, would own 
with gladness and pride, aston who was able 
to add to the felicity and heuour of the nation. 
But I was soon convinced that my thoughts 
were vaine My father had been dead fourteen 
years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to some other 
provinces. Of my companions the greater 
part was inthe grave; of the rest, some could 
with difficulty remember me, and some con- 
sidered me as one corrupted by foreign man- 
ners. 

«“ A man used to vicissitudes is not easily 
dejected. I forgot, after a time, my disap- 
pointment, and endeavoured to recommend 
myself to the nobles of the kingdom ; they ad- 
mitted me to their tables, heard my story, and 
<dismissed'me. I opened a school, and was pro- 
hibited to teach. I then resolved to sit down 
in the quiet of domestic life, and addressed a 
lady, that was fond of my conversation, but 
rejected my suit because my father was a mer- 
chant. ; 

_ % Wearied at last with solicitation and re- 
puises, I resolved to hide myself forever from 
the world, and depend no lenger on the opi- 
nion or caprice of others. I waited for the time 
when the gate of the hafifiy valley should open, 
that I might bid farewell to hope and fear; the 
day came; my performance was distinguished 
with favour, and I resigned myself with joy to 
perpetual confinement.” 

“ Hast thou here found happiness at last ?” 
said Rasselas.. “Tell me without reserve ; art 
thou content with thy condition ! or, dost thou 
wish to be again wandering and inquiring ? 
All the inhabitants of this valley celebrate their 
lot, and, at the annual visit of the emperor, 
invite others to partake of their felicity.” 

“ Great prince,” said Imlac,. “ I shall speak 
the truth: I know not one of all your attend- 
ants who does not lament the hour when he 
entered this. retreat. I am Jess unhappy. than 
the rest, because I have a mind replete with 
images, which I can vary and combine at plea- 
sure. I can amuse my solitude by the reno- 
vation of the knowledge which begins to fade 
from my memory;. and by recollection of the 
accidents of my past life. Yetall this ends in 
the sorrowful consideration, that. my acquire- 
ments .are now useless, and that none of my 
pleasures can be again enjoyed. ‘Lhe rest, 
whose minds have -no impression but of the 


present moment, are either corroded by ma-. 


lignant passions, or sit stupid in the gloom of 
perpetual vacancy.” , 
‘* What passions can infest those,” said the 


prince, “who have no rivals? We are ina place | 


where impotence precludes malice, and where 
ail envy is repressed by a community of en- 
joyments.” 





“ There may be community,” said Imlac 
“ of material possessions, but theré can never 
be Community of love or of esteem. 
happen that one will please more than anoth- 
er; he that knows himseli despi§$ed will always 
be envious; and still more envious and males 
volent, Whe is condemned to live in the presence 
of those who despise him. ‘The inyitations, 
by which they allure others to a state whiel 
they feel to be wretched, proceed from the na- 


tural malignity of hopeless miserys » They are - 


weary of themselves, and of eachother, and 
expect to find reliefin new companionse ‘They 
envy the liberty which their folly has forfeited, 
and wou dly see all mankind imprisoned 
like themsélves. me 





“ From this crime, however, Iam wholly 


free. No man can say that he is wretched by 
my persuasion. I Jook with pity on the crowds 
who are annually soliciting admisssion to cap- 
tivity, and wish that it were lawful for me to 
warn them of their danger.” 

“¢ My dear Imlac,” said the prince, “ I will 
open to thee my whole heart. Ihave long me- 
ditated an escape from the happy valley. I 
have examined the mountains on every side, 
but find myself insuperably barred: teach me 
the way to break my prison ; thou shalt be the 
companion of my flight, the guide of my ram- 
bles, the partner of my fortune, and my sole 
director in the choice of life.” a 

** Sir,” answered the poet, “ your escape will 
be difficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repetit 
your curiosity. ‘The world, which you figure 
to yourself smooth and quiet as the lake in the 
valley, you will find a sea foaming with tem- 
pests, and boiling with whirlpools: you will 
be sometimes overwhelmed by *the waves of 
violence, and sometimes dashed against the 
rocks of treachery. Amidst wrongs and frauds, 
competitions and anxieties, you will wish a 
thousand times for these seats of quiet, and 
willingly quit hope to be free from fear. 

“ Do not seek to deter me from my pur- 
pose,” said the prince: “I am impatient to 


see what thou hast seen; and, since thou art © 


thyself weary of the valley, it is evident that 
thy former state was. better than this. Whats 
ever be the consequence of my experiment, I 
am resolved to judge with mine own eyes of 
the various conditions of men, and then to make 
deliberately my choice of life.” 

“ lam afraid,” said Imlac, “ you are hinder 
ed by stronger restraints than my persuasions ; 
yet, if your determination is fixed, I do not 
counsel you-to despair. Few things ate im- 
possivle to diligence and skill.” 
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A LAby in the course of conversation, hap- 
peniig to say. varwation, was reminded by Pad- 
dy O’ Bramble, that the word was varéation —~ 
The lady observed, that it was ail the same 
thing,.and seemed a little offended, until Pad 
dy said, “Oh, Madam, heaven forbid there 
should be any difference between U and L” 


It must’ 
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** Each to his fav’rite happiness attends, 

© And spurns the plans that aim at other ends.” 

: GOLDSMITH. 

Haprriness is the central point, towards 
which the wishes of all men converge. Its 
complete attainment is reserved for another 
and more glorious scene of existence than this 
low sphere of carth. Sublunary happiness 1s 
a state bordering on the beatific; but the 
highest grade of it is, if] may speak so, an 
imperfect sketch of the state of heaven, a 
shade of the glorious empire of bliss, whose 
splendour is obscured by the mists of impurity 
which hang over us. And as virtue alone can 
raise us to heaven, s/c alone can wait us to the 
height of human felicity. 

When, therefore, we perceive our fellow- 
creatures in their ardent pursuit of it, perform- 
ing actions which are base,andwwicked, we 
may conclude that 7 recedes faster than they 
approach. Every mite of vice must add a 
mountain of misery: for conscience thunders 
her reproaches, and religion discloses to him 
the tottering foundation on which he stands ; 


_ and the objects which he has injured rise up in 


his view, and often sink him to despair. ‘his 
is not an imaginary picture of disquiet, for ex- 
perience will testify the truth of what has been 
advanced. From the number of those to whom 
it is possible to reach the blissful abode of sub- 
Junary happiness, we must exclude all whose 
actions are tarnished by the stain of vice ; that 
is, of vice which does not necessarily result 
from the imbecility and imperfection of our 
nature, It is virtue alone which can entitle us 
to a seat; and as ail whose liberty is not re- 
strained, have it in their power to act virtuously, 
we may conclude. that happiness is not confin- 
ed to any single sphere of life ; but that it may 
be found in the palace or the cottage ; in the 
treasure of wealth.or the gloom of poverty ; in 
the republic of learning or.the abode of igno- 
rance. ; 

The generality of mankind, embrace various 
opinions with regard to the circumstance in 
which it is to be found. Many.consider it as 
attached to acertain spot, and believe that from 
all others it is excluded. Some consider the 
path they themselves treatas the only one that 
leads to it; whilst some believe 7¢ cannot, but 
that others may. Shakespeare represents 
Henry [Vas repining at his fortune, which 
hud invested him with the cares ef royalty: 
almost every monarch has, in effect, repeated 
the soliloquy of Henry. Those who move in 
the lower departments of life, almost univer- 
sally view the more elevated situation of others 
as Leming the basis of felicity. All strive to 
reach.the imaginary goal which they seldom 
approach, as the inexperienced child pants af- 
ter the variegated butterfly, which eludes his 
grasp, and fices from his sight forever. 

It has been supposed by numbers, that hap- 
piness is to be attained alone in the lower 
walks-of life. The fond admirers of ignorance 
have often fancied, that they could trace it to 
perfection.in the low “ sequestered scene.” In 
the midst of their reveries, they have painted 
to our view the unlading bloom which over- 
spreads the countenance of the simple rustic, 
and the wild independence of the savage. Up- 
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tion trite. But let us approach nearer the 
sacred dwelling inhabited by those supposed 
unspotted beings, and we shall find that their 
happiness is not so pure as the imagination 
has depicted. The savage, who spends his 
time and exerts his powers in quest of a preca- 
rious subsistence, cannot be free from care and 
agitation, unless he rank in a class of being's 
different from mankind. He has passions, and 
objects beforg him to excite those passions. 
He is hurried away by their impetuosity, unre- 
strained by the efforts of his feeble reason..... 
Passion, when vehement, is always attended or 
succeeded by pain: and the acutest anguish 
resulting from these, the savage must expe- 
rience. Subsistence often fails, and thus he, 
above all others, must endure the severe pangs 
of hungere Ambition and envy, and a great 
part of those passions, by which more civilized 
beings are agitated, must inflame his breast in 
a superior degree, and proportionaily disturb 
his repose. 

It is true that men in a state of ignorance 
and obscurity more frequently enjoy happiness 
than those whose situation renders them more 
public, or whose minds are stored with know- 
ledge. ‘The reason is obvious : they are gene- 
rally surrounded by fewer cares and tempta- 
tions in the former condition than the latter. 
In proportion as we recede from publigscenes 
and cultivation of mind, do cares and tempta- 
tions vanish: but felicity is not more cssen- 
tially inherent in the breast o1 the reciuse than 
of the prince; nor does it even prevail in so 
great a degree, if the mind of the .atter be suf- 
ficiently firm to resist with success tae attacks 
of its enemies. A more extensive sphere is 
opened for virtuous actions, and thus a new 
fund of satisfaction and delight. 

It is natural for us to aspire after influence 
and knowledge ; and as it is natural, it must have 
been implanted in our breasts for some useful 
purpose. We may reasonably suppose the 
former was grounded in our nature, that we 
might have better opportunity of enhancing 
the felicity of others and ourselves. But we 
see this, as many other gifts of the creator, 
perverted to the vilest abuse. ‘he latter was 
probably inspired in us, that we might become 
more intimately acquainted with ourselves and 
the works of God, and thus have stronger in- 
ducements to know, to serve, and to adore the 
Almighty. And if power or niches, any gift 
of heaven external or internal, were properly 
applied and directed, it would be to us an in- 
exhaustible source of sublunary happiness. 
And it seems to be a punishment allotted in 
this life, to the abuse of learning, power or 
wealth, that in the same degree as they are 
slighted or misapplied, should care and misery 


be the consequence. 
CANDIDUS. 











CONSTANCY. 

ConsTAncy in love is perpetual imconstan- 
cy ; it attaches us successively to every one of 
the good qualities of the person beloved; some- 
times giving the preference to one, sometimes 
toanother. Constancy of this kind, ‘therefore, 
is no more than inconstancy confined to a sin- 





Mr. Epiror, 


WHENCE has originated this dearth of 
original matter? Why are not the columns of 
the Miscellany filled with original lucubrations 
as they were wont tobe? ‘The fault must at. 
tach somewhere—To the Editor I am conf- 
dent it is in no wise attributable. He could 
never have given the slightest offence to the 
cool and discerning part of his correspondents, 
by his rejection of any of their communica- 
tions ; because I am well assured, it was done 
after much investigation, and on a full convic- 
tion that they were not worthy, or not proper 
subjects for a literary journal. If, then,*the 
fault does. not attach to the editor, it must to 
the editor’s correspondents. What has be- 
come of the * Friend to Genius,” of “ Amicus,” 
and of “ Scrutator?” and, above all, what has 
become of “ Aulus,” who implicdly pledged 
himself, both to the editor and the public, to 
continue his numbers? Has che sharp edge 
of criticism silenced the powers of tne two 
former? Has “ Scruéator” found some more 
hecessary avocation? or, is he fearful of en- 
tering the lists with such champions as “ in. 
dicator” and “ Muria?” In short, why does 
each suffer his respective genius to slumber? 
Why does not each make some exertion to 
amuse, to entertain, or instruct the numerous 
readers of the Misceliany ? ‘ 
QUERIST. 
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Wy retain the fond word! why refuse to confess, 
That your warm glowing heart burns for Ray- 
mond alone? 
Will you never consent, him supremely to bless, 
And declare that his love is excell’d by your own. 


Come, come, my lov’d Laura, make a secret no more, 
Of that which long since ceas’d a secret to be; 
Say your mine, to a bliss more than mortal I’ll soar, 

*Tis beauty, ’tis Laura, that is yielded to mé? 


Yes, sure, thou art mine; if lost to honor, one dare 
Make even a trial to destroy our pledg’d love ; 
Indignant shall Raymond his swift vengeance de- 

clare, 
And his truth, and the dastard’s fell blackness, 
shall prove.... 


Thou art mine, my sweet girl, for me shine those 
bright eyes ; 
For me are thy beauties, all thy virtues design’d : 
Enraptur’d, I glory to have gain’d the blest prize, 
And it ne’er shall be said that the prize I resign’d, 


No, never will Raymond see his Laura’s lov’d form, 


Transfer’d to the bold, yielded to wealth or to— 


show ; 
Who dare taste of her lips? my dread vows I'll per- 
form, 
I swear he no quiet shall from Raymond’s steel 
know. 


Yes, yes, that dear form shall bless only my arms, 
Tis the promise of Laura, whose honour is true; 

And those lips, with their honey’d ravishing charms, 
Happy lover, she says, shall be press’d but by you. 


Yet, forbear thy mad transports, ’tis Laura com- 
mands, 
Wait a moment ’til bliss in full rapture shall shine; 
We'll bless then the hour when we join our pledg’d 
hands ; 
And, at once, we'll exclaim, ‘Raymond, Laura’ 
thou’rt mine.’ 
RAYMOND. 
Princeton, Aug. 23, 1805. 
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FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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Me. ORAM, 

I am much pleased to find that 
Mr. Quid has been inclined to favour us with 
what appears to be a new question. I have, 
therefore, sent you a solution,* which you will 
please to insert in your next number. In re- 
spect of my last question, which his old books 
have taught him to believe is wrong stated, he 
will, I hope, take up on his own data, v7z. the 
base 75. 5. chains, and the vertical angle 104° 
30” the height of the trees, &c. as before ; 
and when he has given us a solution of it, I 
will give him any information he may then re- 
quire. At present, as I answer his questions, 
he must excuse me from answering my own, 
unless he confess he cannot do them. 

It appears that he is offended with my re- 
marks on old questions; which, I suppose, 
arises from his love to his musty library, and 
a dread of being drawn from under its cover- 
ing: but he need not complain of the want of 
a competent tribunal, as 1 doubt not the ma- 
thematicians of New-Jersey will be sufficient 
for his purpose. It is also unreasonable to 
fear innovation (a term unknown in mathe- 
matics until Mr. Quid was pleased to introduce 
it) from new questions; and, at the same 
time, contend that his second question is a new 
one. I grant it may, if his pretty poetry has 
made it so. Yet I will bestow nocompliments 
on his acquirements in that respect, for foe/a 
nascitur non sit: and my opinion is, that Gough 
made the question, and Mr. Quid spoiled it. 
I appeal to any person acquainted with alge- 
bra, wherhtr the solution I gave of his ques- 
tion be unintelligible; although I will not deny 
its being obscure to him, as frerhafs the one I 
now send may be ; for I have proceeded, in the 
same manner, to give the result of each ope- 
ration and the answer, which I suppose to be 
sufficient. Lest he should still fear a want of 
new questions, I send him one now, hoping 
he will attend to it; and promise, whilst there 
is one page in all the old books he seems so 
fond of unturned, he shail have a plentiful 
supply from 

MATHO. 
SILI IIS SL 
QUESTION. 

In a plane triangle the three angles are 
given 40° 30’, 68° 30’, and 70°, and the con- 
tent 90 acres 44 perches. The three sides 
are required ; also, to divide this triangle into 
two similar triangles, bearing to each other 
the proportion of 3 to 2; and give a theorem 
by which all such cases may be performed. 


MATHO. 
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* This solution is out of our power to publish, for 
the want of an engraved diagram. It has before 
been mentioned, and we now repeat it, that unless 
explanatory engravings are sent us, we must be ex- 
cused giving place to answers which stand in need of 


such figures. FOR SSF oe 


Epitror.™ 








ING RATITUDE. 
— 
It is no great misfortune to oblige an un- 
grateful person; but am insupportable one to 
be under an. obligation to a scoundrels 





THE SUBTERRANEOUS PALACE: 
AN APOLOGUE. 


— +o 

THERE was an imagein the city of Rome, 
which stretched forth its right hand, on the 
middle finger of which was written, STRIKE 
Here. Fora long time none could under- 
stand the meaning of this mysterious inscrip- 
tion. At length, a certain subtle Clerk, who 
came to see this famous image, observed, as 
the sun shone against it_ the shadow of the in- 
scribed finger on the ground at some distance. 
He immediately took a spade, and began to 
dig exactly on that spot. He came at length 
to a flight of steps, which descended far under 
ground, and led him to a stately palace. Here 
he entered a hall, where he saw a King and 
Queen sitting at table, with their nobles, and 
a multitude of people, all cloathed in rich gar- 
ments. But no person spake a word. He 
looked towards one corner, where he saw a 
polished carbuncle, which illuminated the 
whole room. In the opposite corner he per- 
ceived the figure of a man standing, having a 
bended bow with an arrow in his hand, as pre- 
pared to shoot. On his forehead was written, 
Iam, whoam, Nothing can escafie my stroke ; 
not even yonder carbuncle, which shines so bright. 
The Clerk beheld all with amazement; and, 
entering a chamber, saw the most beautiful 
ladies working at the loom in purple. But all 
was silence. He then entered a stable full of 
the most excellent horses: he touched some of 
them, and they were instantly turned into 
stone. He next surveyed all the apartments 
of the palace, which abounded with whatever 
his wishes could desire. He again visited the 
hall, and now began to reflect how he should 
return : ¢ But,’ says he, * my report of all these 
wonders will not be believed, unless I carry 
something with me,’ He therefore took from 
the principal table a golden cup and a goiden 
knife, and placed them in his bosom. ‘The 
man, who stood in the corner with his bow, 
immediately shot at the carbuncle, which he 
shattered into athousand pieces. At that mo- 
ment the hall became dark as night. In_ this 
darkness, not being able to find his way, he 
continued in the subterraneous palace, and soon 
died a miserable death. 

In the moralisation of this fable, the Steps 
by which the Clerk descends into the earth, 
are supposed to be the Passions. The Palace, 
so richly stored, the World, with all its vani- 
ties and temptations. The Figure with the 
bow bent, is Death; and the Carbuncle, is 
Human Life. He suffers for his avarice, in 
coveting and seizing what was not his own ; 
and no sooner has he taken the golden knife 
and cup, that, is enriched himself with the 
goods of this world, then he is delivered up to 
the gloom and horrors of the graye. 


an =) aa 
BON MOT IN FAVOR OF AN 
IRISHMAN. 


——— ee 

A pispuTE happefiing between two officers 
on board a vessel, whose crew were a mixture 
of Engtish and Irish, the officer who was par- 
tral to the latter country asserted, that the low- 
er class of English did not inherit that quick- 
ness of intellect which the Irish possessed ; and 








a bet having taken place upon the subject, it was 
to be decided by the answer which each coun- 
tryman gave to a question ‘that was proposed. 
The question was first proposed to the English 
sailér, and it was, * What he would take to 
go up blind-/ud in a hard gale ?” “ I would take 
a month’s pay,” replied the fellow. “ And 
you, Paddy,” enquired the other officer, turn- 
ing to him, “ what would you take 2?” “ Why, 
my dear Honey,” replied he, “ I would, in- 
deed, take very fast hold { ¥ 
—_—_—a GD 4a 


REMARKABLE INSCRIPTION ON 
A GRAVE STONE, 


—— + oe 

Ar a burying-place called Ahade, in the 
county of Donnegal, in Ireland, there was 
lately dug up a piece of flat stone, about three 
feet by two, the device on which was a figure 
of Death, with a bow and arrow, shooting at 
a woman with a boy in her arms, and under- 
neath was an inscription in Irish characters, 
of which the following is a translation : 

“ Here are deposited, with a design of min- 
gling them with the parent earth from which 
the mortal part came, a mother who loved her 
son to the destruction of his death. She clasp- 
ed him to her bosom with all the joy of a pa- 
rent, the pulse of whose heart beat with ma- 
ternal affection ; and in the very moment whilst 
the gladness of joy danced in the pupil of the 
boy’s eyes, and the mothey’s_ bosom swelled 
with transport—Death’s arrow, in a flash of 
lightning, pierced them both in a vital part, 
and totally dissolving the entrails of the son, 
without injuring his skin, and burtting toa cin~ 
der the liver of the mother, sent them out of 
this world at one and the same moment of 
time, in the sear 1343.” — 


—_—— agp Cp 4 
ON RURAL LIFE. 


a 

Ir is only jn rural life that a man can enjoy 
the treasures of the heart, himself, his wife, 
his children, and his friends. The country 
possesses in every respect superior advantages 
to the town ; pure air, smilimg prospects, plea- 
sant walks, wholesome food, simple mannets, 
and virtuous minds: the passions unfold them- 
selves without injury ; the bosom feels the free- 
dom it enjoys, and rests on heaven alone, The 
miser may be sated with the abundant plea- 
sures which the liberal hand of Nature is there 
incessantly pouring into his lap; the warrior 
may follow that image of war, the chace: the 
voluptuary may cultivate the richest fruits of 


-the earth; and the philosopher may indulge 


his contemplation in silence, and in ease. 





ed 


Mbituary. 
The beast of heraldry, the pomp of po-ver, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour; 


The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 
GRAY. 
DIED, 








age, Mr. GeornGe Mortimer WapDELL, sonof 
the Rev. Henry Waddell, rector of the episcopal 
church in this city His death is deeply and sin- 
cerely lamented by his relatives, frichds, and a¢- 
quaintances. 






On Monday, the 19th inst. in the 17th year of his Cc 
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SEE ————— 
AN EPITAPH PROPOSED FOR THE SAME+ 
eat of the 8e3. 
= HERE LIES INTERR’D 
MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, JANE CARY ; 
7 E ! ° * a * . * 
PEPPT TAR TAF. | PHT Pe ° Adorn’d in life with innocence visible, 
——=—— 








FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
— + 
TO satiate 
DOUBT not that my words are sincere, 
Nor think to deceive be my aim.... 
Lest the truth of my lips should appear 
By an oath, as the test of the same. 


1’ll swear not by Dian’s fair light, 
She’s inconsiant and wavering with time, 
Lest truth, like the queen of the night, 
Belie, by foul perjury’s crime. 
But thou art more true, nor less fair, 
I’ll swear by thyself but for this... 
Let thy lips then arapture prepare, 


Tor oaths are confirm’d by a kiss. 
NASSAU. 


et 


FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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Yo A......, on hearing that be was the subject of ridicule 
among some ladies. 
Sure }aurhter and wit are not crimes, 
Nor ridicule much is amiss ; 
Since man, in these scanda/ous times, 
"Tis certain, daudatur ab bis. 


If the swain, by encouragement bold, 
The nymph has entic'd by her wile ; 
Wha: a pleasure ’t must be to behold, 
When the thought of him causes a smile. 
COMFORTER. 


e en 
FROM THE RICHMOND EXAMINER. 
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ON ISATAA....c. xii. Ve 6 and 8. 
de 
APPLIED TO THE DEATH OF JANE CARY. 


Tugm orning flowers display their sweets, 
And gay their silken leaves unfold; 

As careless of the noon-day heats, 
And fearless of the evening cold. 


Nip’d by the wind’s unkindly blast, 
Parch’d by the sun’s directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 
The short-liv’d beauties die away. 


So blooms the peromince divine, 
When youth its pride of beauty shows ; 
Fairer than spring the colours shine, 
And sweeter than the virgin rose, 


Or worn by slowly-rolling years, 

Or broke by sickness in a day ; 
The fading glory disappears, 

The short-liv’d beauties die away. 


Yet these new rising from the tomb, 
With lustre brighter far shali shine ; 

Revive with ever-duriag bloom, 

- Secure from sickness and decline. 


Yes, Jane stil! lives! in realms above, 
Seraphic notes employ her tongue ; 
Her maker's praise, her saviour’s love, 
Th’ exhaustless subject of her song. 


Mourn then not hopeless for the dead, 
Nor murmur that few days were given; 
Jesus has death im triumph led ; 
The grave is but the gate of heav’n, 


Let sickness blast and death devour, 
If heav’n must recompense our pain ; 
Perish the grass, and fade the flower, 
If firm the word of Ged remain. 





And, 
As far as we can guess of angels, 
In angel’s form. 
She was snatch’d away in her 14th year; 
An event 
Not less poignant to her friends, 
Than happy to herself. 


With every dawning charm of mind and face, 
Heav’n cal!’d her hence its purest joys to grace. 


% Anecdotes, Xc. 


——— 


























PAYSIOGNEMINYL ANECDOTES, 
FROM LAVATER. 


I REQUIRE nothing of thee, (said a father 
to his innocent son, when bidding him fare- 
well,) but that thou shouldest bring me back 
this thy countenance, 


A noble, amiable, and innocent young lady, 
who had been chiefly educated in the country, 
saw her face in the glass, as she passed it with 
acandle in her hand, retiring from evening 
prayer, and having just laid down her bible. 
ier eyes were cast to the ground, with inex- 
pressible modesty, at the sight of her own 
image. She passed the ‘vinter in town, sur- 
rounded by adovers, hur: cd away by dissipa- 
tion, and piunged in trifling amusement? she 
forgot her bible, and her devotion. In the 
beginning oi spring she returned again to her 
country-seat, her chamber, and the table on 
which her bible lay. Again she had the can- 
die in her hand, and again saw herself in the 
glass. She turned pale, put down the candle, 
retreated to a sofa, and fell on her knees.— 
‘Oh, God! Ino longer know my own face. 
How am I degraded! My follies and vanities 
are all written in my countenance. Where- 
fore have they been negtected, illegible, till 
this instant ? Ohcome, and expel, come, and 
utterly efface them, mild tranquillity, sweet 
devotion, and ye gentle cares of benevolent 
love 


‘J will forfeit my life,’ said Titus of the 


priest Tacitus, ‘if this man be not an arch 
knave. I have three times observed him sigh 
and weep without cause ; and ten times turn 
aside, to conceal a laugh he could not restrain, 
when vice or misfortune were mentioned.’ 


A stranger said to a Physiognomist, * How 
raany dollars is my face worth ? It is hard to 
determine,’ replied the latter. ‘It is worth 
fifteen hundred,’ continued the questioner ; for 
so many has a person Jent me upon it to whom 
i was a total stranger.’ 


A poor man asked alms. ‘ How much do 
you want ? said the person of whom he asked, 
astonished at the peculiar honesty of his coun- 
tenance. ‘* How shall I dare to fix the sum ?” 
answered the needy person: ‘ Give me what 
you please, Sir; I shall be contented, and 
thankful.’——* Not so,’ replied the Physiogno- 
mist ; as God hives, | will give you what you 
want, be it little or much.’ ‘ ‘hen, Sir, be 
pleased to give me eight shillings.’ ‘* Here 
they are. Had you asked a hundred guineas, 
you should have had them,’ 
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ON THE HUMAN HEART. 
~Eacu heart is a world of nations, classes, 
and individuals ; full of friendships, enmities, 
indifferences ; full of being and decay, of life 
and death; the past, the present, and the fy. 
ture; the springs of health, and engines of 
disease: here joy and grief, hope and fear, 
love and hate, fluctuate, and toss the sullen 
and the gay, the hero and the goward, the 
giant and the dwarf, deformity and beauty, on 
ever-restless waves. You will find all with: 
in yourself, tiat you find without: the num- 
bers and characters of your friends bear an 
exact resemblance to your external ones; and 
your internal enemies are just as many, as in- 
veterate, as irreconcileable as those without: 
The world that surrounds you is the magic- 
glass of the world, and of its forms within you ; 
the brighter you are in yourself, so much 
brighter are your friends ; so much more pol- 
luted are your enemics. “Be assured, then to 
know yourself pericctly, you have only to set 
down a true statement of those who have ever 
loved or hated you. 
: —— > 
Op Gripus lay on his death-bed, rack’d with 
cistressing pains, when an old family negro 
entered the reom, and with a look of compas- 
sion, said, “ Well, how Massa feel dis morn- 
ing!” “Al! very poorly indeed,” replied he, 
“| must certainly die; yes, Cuff, I must soon 
set out for a long...Oh! a very long journey,” 
“ Berry well,” replied Cuffy, “I euess Mass’ll 
have good going, cause it be all ’e way down 
hill.” 
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TRENTON BOOCK-STORE. 


FOR SALE, 


By James Oram, near the Presbyterian Church, a 
general assortment of 
asks S Atationarp: 

Among which are..... 

BIBLES, school and family. 

Testaments, large and small. 

Waits’ Psalms and Hymns, different sizes 

Pierce’s Spelling Book. . 

Webster’s co. 

Union do, 

Columbian = do. 

Dilworth’s do. 

Cyphering Books. 

Writing do. 

Child’s Instructor. 

American Tutors Assistant, 

Dilworth’s do. 

Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor. 

Scott’s Lessons. 

Murray’s English Reader. 

Introduction. ; 
Grammar, large and small. 

Columbian Orator. 

American Preceptor. Geographies. 

Davidson’s Latin Grammar. 

Rudiman’s do. 

Mair’s Introduction. 

Clarke’s do. 

Corderius—Selectz € Veteri—Greek Grammar— 
Virgil—Ceasar—Sallust—H orace—X enophon—&c? 

BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, &c. 
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